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him/' said Carson, " for I was only a country lawyer when
you first knew me."
Once more, Carson reduced a complicated matter to a
simple issue. " We are agreed/5 he said, " that the number
of licensed houses in almost every district in the country is
excessive, and yet neither party has been able to make any
progress for the last thirty years. . . . The whole question in
this case is, Ought there to be compensation or ought there
not ? The moment you agree there ought to be compensa-
tion, I say that our Bill will hold the field until you give us
a better alternative." Mr. Lloyd George argued that a
publican's licence was not, and never had been, in the nature
of property, and showed that, from the time of Henry VII,
the legislature had taken power to suppress common ale-
houses, a cause of much mischief in the realm. He went be-
hind the rights of the publican to the rights of the public,
from the rights of property to the well-being and efficiency
of the whole people.
This was the one measure of first-class importance which
Carson ever piloted through the House of Commons ; all the
rest of his notable achievements had been, and were to be,
in attack. But here he performed his task splendidly ; always
courteous even in the small hours and even to the most rabid
apostle of temperance, never at a loss, even on the most in-
tricate point, never obstinate in the face of an obvious im-
provement to his measure, he won golden opinions, such as
are rarely won, from his opponents; many remarked that, if
only he could give up the Courts, he would make a splendid
Leader of the House of Commons. When Mr. Asquith moved
the rejection of the Bill on third reading, he said, " I do not
complain in the least of the manner in which the Bill has
been conducted. The Solicitor-General has shown, in the
conduct of it, uniform courtesy, unfailing lucidity, and, I
must add, inexhaustible resource." Otherwise, the main
burden of Mr. Asquith's speech was the classic and accus-
tomed protest against the use of the guillotine closure. In
Carson's reply there was a recollection of old conflicts, and
a presentiment of mighty battles still to come with this
generous opponent. " I myself," said Carson, " have a very